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normally carried out by a town council, such as town
planning, slum clearance, water supply and education are
still left to the central government.
The provision of suitable courts for the trial of civil and
criminal cases may also be a source of difficulty. 'European'
law cannot properly meet the needs of people whose back-
ground is still that of the tribe, although they are tem-
porarily living away from it. And, where the populations ,
include people of many different tribes, there is no one
body of accepted customary law which can be enforced.
This difficulty has sometimes been overcome, as in Nairobi,
by setting up a mixed court, and by nominating as its
members suitable persons from lists submitted by the
town's tribal associations. Elsewhere, as in Tanganyika,
native subordinate magistrates have been appointed to
deal with the same problem.
The courts thus set up may enforce local rules and by-
laws, try tax cases, and deal with most civil and minor
criminal cases. They are gradually evolving a type of
Bantu 'natural' law (an African ius gentium) for cases
involving men of different tribes where the customary law
of no single tribe can be justly applied. The judicial needs
of the mixed African population of the Copper Belt towns
of Northern Rhodesia have been met in a somewhat similar
fashion since 1937. Mixed urban native courts have been
established on which each of the native authorities of the
main labour-supplying areas has a representative. It is said
that these courts have been of great value in defining
native customary law, and in adapting it to the very dif-
ferent conditions of the urban mining areas.
2. The Central Government
It was stressed earlier in this chapter that one important
factor in the development of native local government
institutions was that they should be effectively under the